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SPEECH 

OF 

IION.  CHAELES  W.  EAIEBANKS. 


THE  FINANCIAL  BILL, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  define  and  fix  the  standard  of  value,  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the 
United  States,  and* for  other  purposes.  . , ,,  o 

Mr.  FAIRBANKS.  Mr.  President,  the  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  so  elaborately  discussed,  especially  during  recent 
years,  that  little  remains  to  be  contributed  which  is  not  in  its  nature 
largely  cumulative.  Money  is  no  longer  an  occult  science  under- 
stood by  the  few,  but  its  essential  princ.iples  have  become  familiar 
to  the  many.  Great  questions  engage  the  attention  of  Congress 
— questions  which  concern  our  newly  acqiiired  iiossessions  and 
which  affect  our  economic  and  domestic  aff  airs— but  greater  than 
any  other  (|uesticn  is  the  one  which  is  now  before  us.  It  does  not 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  nor  does  it  stir  the  enthusiasm,  yet  it 
touches  most  vitally  and  deeply  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  various  details  of  the  conference  re- 
port; the  chairman  of  the  committei^  has  sufficiently  discussed 
them,  but  shall  address  myself  chiefly  to  what  I conceive  to  be 

its  most  essential  features.  _ 

The  report  declares  that  the  dollar  consisting  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  shall  be  tfie  stand- 
ard unit  of  value,  and  that  all  forms  of  money  shall  be  maintained 
at  parity  of  value  with  this  standard.  A redemption  fund  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  gold  is  created  with  which  to  re- 
deem United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  when  demanded,  so 

as  to  maintain  their  parity  with  gold.  . . . • i 

Sir,  the  measure  before  us  is  a large  and  intelligent  step  forward 
in  the  monetary  history  of  the  country,  its  enactment  will  piit 
at  rest  the  monetary  question  in  the  United  States  for  years  to 
come,  for  it  is  incredible  that  the  financial  wisdom  which  the  peo- 
ple have  acquired  during  the  past  few  years  can  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  vast  industrial  and  commercial  interests  will  have  a period  ot 
repose,  secure  against  the  menace  of  monetary  doctrinaires. 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  stage  of  onr  national  progre.ss  no 
argument  should  be  required  to  justifj'  the  maintenance  ot  the 
gold  standard.  That  standard  is  preferred  not  because  of  any 
sentimental  feeling  in  favor  of  one  metal  as  against  anothei,  but 
because  commerce  has  decreed  in  its  favor.  W hat  government 
of  first  rank  has  any  other  standard  than  gold?  We  will  search 
in  vain  for  a solitary  one.  This  significant  fact  is  not  due  to  mere 
caprice  or  prejudice,  but  is  the  result  of  the  world  wide  operation 
of  recognized  laws,  unwritten  it  is  true,  but  possessing  the  binding 
force  of  Congressional  enactments.  There  are  certain  monetary 
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laws,  the  fruit  of  the  centuries,  which  have  compelled  republics 
and  kingdoms  to  adopt  a monetary  standard  which  possesses  in 
full  measure  the  essential  element  of  fixedness— stability. 

Gold  by  these  laws  has  become  the  preferred  metal,  the  ac- 
knowledged standard  for  the  measure  of  values  among  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations. 

The  pending  measure  continues  gold  as  the  monetary  unit  or 
standard  of  value.  It  does  not  attempt  to  establish  a new  stand- 
ard with  which  we  are  unfamiliar.  It  makes  no  new  experimAit 
which  may  lead  to  surprises  and  uncertainty,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  consequent  injury  of  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital.  It  is  a reassurance  to  them  that  no  change  is  to 
occur  incur  monetary  system  which  will  place  them  in  immediate 
or  serious  peril.  Upon  this  renewed  pledge  they  may  go  forward, 
planning,  building,  and  expanding  for  the  future.  It  allays  appre- 
hension; it  dispels  fear.  It  becomes  the  secure  foundation  of  an 
expanding  commerce— of  a larger  commercial  gi’owth. 

Sir,  no  sophistries  or  subtleties  can  make  money  or  create  a cur- 
rencv  which  is  good  for  one  and  which  is  not  equally  good  for  the 
other.  The  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  always  identical. 
They  can  never  be  divorced.  They  are  so  interlaced  and  interde- 
pendent that  money  which  injuriously  affects  one  can  not  benefi- 
cially affect  the  other.  They  must  share  and  share  alike.  The}’ 
are  either  benefited  or  injured  in  common  by  any  policy  or  scheme 
of  monetary  legislation.  This  is  a truism.  It  is  a conclusion  so 
obvious  that  it  is  almost  an  offense  to  intelligence  to  restate  it. 
But  there  are  those  who  insist  that  gold  is  a class  money,  and  dis- 
criminates in  its  beneficial  operation  among  the  people,  favoring 
some  and  injuring  others.  Such  a statement,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  but  mere  assumption,  founded  upon  no  actual  experience  nor 
upon  reason  which  should  detain  the  attention  for  a moment. 

No  argument  is  required  to  sustain  the  wisdom  of  a stable  cur- 
rency, for  an  unstable,  fluctuating  circulating  medium  unsettles 
and  disturbs,  and  brings  a train  of  evils  which  are  as  merciless  and 
destructive  as  the  ravages  of  war.  In  verification  of  this  we  have 
but  to  recall  our  experience  when  there  existed  a grave  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  our  currency. 

Gold  has  been  the  monetary  standard  of  the  country  since  1873. 
In  fact,  it  has  really  been  the  metal  standard  of  value  since  1834. 

The  issue  between  the  two  parties  is  sharply  defined.  The  one 
adheres  to  the  gold  standard  and  the  consequent  use  of  a large 
but  limited  volume  ot  silver  and  paper  currency,  its  full  equiva- 
lent in  effecting  the  exchanges  of  the  people,  while  the  other  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  single  silver  standard,  with  gold  ex- 
pelled from  the  channels  of  trade.  It  is  true  this  is  not  its  pro- 
fessed policy,  yet  it  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if  its  policy 
were  adopted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  with  silver  circulating 
as  currency  at  a parity  with  gold  is  the  only  bimetallism  possible 
with  so  vast  a difference  existing  between  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  in  the  markets.  The  divergence  in  their  market  value 
makes  it  impossible  to  maintain  more  than  a limited  amount  of 
silver  at  a parity  with  gold  at  an  arbitrary  minting  ratio. 

The  fact  has  been  known  and  recognized  by  financiers  for  cen- 
turies that  the  cheaper  metal  will  expel  from  circulation  the 
dearer.  This  is  the  Gresham  law,  which  is  secure  against  amend- 
ment or  repeal.  Debased  silver  will  drive  gold  from  circulation, 
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and  debased  legal-tender  paper  will  usurp  tbe  currency  functions 
of  both  gold  and  silver. 

But  it  is  said  that  opening  the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 will  result  in 
enlarging  "the  demand  for  silver,  and  in  enhancing  its  market 
value  to  an  equivalency  with  its  minting  value,  so  that  we  will 
have  no  debased  silver.  In  other  words,  that  silver  under  unre- 
stricted coinage  will  rise  from  a commercial  ratio  of  34.19  to  1 to 
lfi»to  1.  If  this  were  true  it  would  go  l ar  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem which  vexes  us.  It  is  well  to  inquire  whether  this  claim  has 
any  basis.  Is  it  founded  upon  experience?  Is  there  w’arrant  for 
it  in  the  monetary  history  of  the  world?  If  so,  where?  In  what 
country  to-day  where  there  is  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold 
at  the  proposed  ratio,  or  at  any  ratio,  has  silver  been  raised  to  an 
equivalency  with  gold?  Unless  the  history  of  coinage  in  our  own 
country  and  in  many  other  countries  is  false,  the  claims  of  the 
advocates  of  free-silver  coinage  rest  upon  unsupported  assumption. 

The  first  free  coinage  law'  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in 
1792.  The  ratio  then  selected  was  not  chosen  arbitrarily,  but  was 
based  upon  the  exhaustive  and  able  report  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. without  doubt  the  greatest  financ  ial  genius  the  country  has 
produced.  Hamilton  reported  (and  Ids  report  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State)  that  the 
minting  ratio  should  be  substantially  the  market  ratio  between 
the  two  metals.  He  had  ascertained  with  care  that  the  market 
ratio  between  silver  and  gold  in  the  United  States  was  substan- 
tially 15  to  1,  and  this  became  the  minting  ratio  under  the  law. 

Let  us  turn  to  his  report,  which  has  an  enduring  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government. 

There  c;an  hardly  he  a better  rule  in  any  connti-y— 

Said  he — 

for  the  legal  than  the  market  proportion,  if  this  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  free  and  steady  course  of  commercial  principles.  Ihe 
presumption  in  such  case  is  that  each  metal  finds  its  true  level,  according  to 
its  intrinsic  utility,  in  the  general  system  of  money  operations. 

This  rule  has  lost  none  of  its  force  by  lapse  of  time  and  is  as 
sound  and  universal  in  its  operation  to-day  as  W'hen  uttered.  It 
is  totally  ignored,  how'ever,  by  the  advocates  of  free  silver  coin- 
age at  a ratio  w'hich  most  flagrantly  disregards  the  true  commercial 
level  of  the  respective  metals  as  fixed  by  competition  in  the  great 

markets.  , , tt  ■ 

It  is  w'ell  to  recall  another  obseiwation  made  by  Hamilton  m 

respect  of  the  comparative  stability  of  gold  and  silver.  He  said: 

Gold  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  .senses,  be  said  to  have  greater  stability  than 
silver  as  Ix^ing  of  superior  value,  less  liberties  liav©  been  taken  with  it  m 
the  regulations  of  different  countries.  Its  standard  has  remained  more  uni- 
form, and  it  has  in  other  respects  undergone  fewer  changes,  as,  being  not 
so  much  an  article  of  merchandise,  owing  to  the  use  made  of  silver  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  influenced  Tiy  cir- 
cumstances of  commercial  demand.  And  if,  reasoning  by  analogy,  it  could 
be  aflirmed  that  there  is  a physical  probability  of  CT^ter  proportional 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver  than  in  that  of  gold,  it  would  affom  an 
additional  reason  for  calculating  on  greater  steadiness  in  the  value  of  the 
latter. 

And  further: 

As  lou^'  as  gold,  either  from  its  intrinsic  superiority  as  a metal,  from  its 
greater  rarity,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  retains  so  considerable  a 
•oreeminence  in  value  over  silver  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  a natural  conse- 
quence of  this  seems  to  be  that  its  condition  will  be  more  stationary.  The 
revolutions,  therefore,  which  may  take  place  in  the  comparative 
gold  and  silver  will  be  changes  in  the  state  of  the  latter  rather  than  that  of 
the  former. 
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In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  the  utterances  of  Hamilton 
were  prophetic.  Revolutions  have  occurred  and  the  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold,  which  w'as  approximately  15  to  1 in  1792,  w’as  15.59  to  1 
in  1834,  and  is  34.19  to  1 to-day. 

While  he  did  not  regard  it  as  expedient  to  attach  the  \m\t  of  value 
exclusively  to  either  of  the  metals,  yet  he  w'ould  make  the  propor- 
tion between  the  two  at  the  mints  correspond  to  that  which 
existed  in  the  markets. 

With  all  the  care  taken  by  Hamilton  to  have  the  minting  con- 
form to  the  market  ratio,  thereby  securing  the  concurrent  use 
and  circulation  of  both  metals,  gold  was  undervalued  and  avoided 
the  mints.  Why  was  this,  if  free  coinage  alone  will  raise  the  ’ 
cheaper  metal  to  an  equivalency  with  the  dearer?  If  the  present 
arguments  advanced  by  the  learned  and  able  advocates  of  free 
coinage  are  well  founded,  the  effect  of  free  coinage  tinder  the  law 
of  1792  should  have  been  to  preserve  the  commercial  ratio  of  the 
two  metals  at  an  equality,  so  that  the  market  and  minting  ratios 
w’ould  always  he  the  same. 

The  ratio  determined  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  continued  un- 
changed until  in  1834,  tvlien  it  was  altered  to  16.002  to  1. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider,  ivithont  a too  minute  inquiry,  how 
this  ratio  came  to  be  adopted.  Was  it  chosen  arbitrarily.' 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  discussion  leading  np  to  the 
act  of  1834  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  ratio  then  chosen  was 
adopted  because  it  w’as  supposed  to  most  nearly  conform  to  the 
market  ratio  of  the  two  metals.  Silver  had  either  depreciated  or 
gold  had  appreciated,  so  that  15  to  1 no  longer  measured  their 
relative  value.  A new  ratio  became  necessary. 

The  act  ot  1837  did  not  affect  the  amount  of  pure  silver,  but 
reduced  the  w'eight  of  the  alloy  in  the  silver  coins  and  added 
slightly  to  the  weight  of  the  gold  in  the  gold  coins,  so  that  the 
coinage  value  became  15.988  to  1,  or  popularly  speaking,  16  to  1, 
the  purpose  being  to  so  nicely  adjust  the  minting  value  of  the 
coins  as  to  preserve  their  concurrent  use  and  increase  the  metal- 
lic monetary  stock  of  the  countr}*.  But  with  all  the  care  that  w'as 
exercised  silver  was  undervalued  and  practically  ceased  to  circu- 
late except  as  subsidiary  coin.  It  increased  in  value  until  1873, 
when  it  was  some  3 per  cent  above  gold. 

If  the  argument  of  our  free-silver  friends  is  sound,  w'hy  did  not 
free  coinage  between  1834  and  1873  raise  the  value  of  gold,  tbe 
cheaper  metal  as  compared  with  silver,  up  to  a parity  with  the 
latter?  In  short,  why  did  not  free  coinage  bridge  the  narrow 
divergence  of  3 per  cent  and  hold  the  two  metals  at  an  absolute 
equal!  tv? 

The  Latin  Union  formed  by  France,  Belgium.  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Greece  for  the  maintenance  of  the  double  standard  was 
forced  to  suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver  because  of  the  great 
decline  in  the  value  of  that  metal.  We  have  here  an  experience 
similar  to  our  own,  and  that  is,  that  free  coinage  alone  by  the 
great  Latin  Union  failed  to  arrest  the  decline  of  silver. 

If  free  coinage  was  unable  to  bring  gold  and  silver  to  a parity 
with  each  other  from  1792  to  1834,  when  the  difference  between 
them  was  about  U per  cent,  and  further,  if  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  metals  to  a parity  with  each  other  under  the  new  ratio 
from  1834  to  1873,  with  a maximum  difference  betw'een  them  of  3 
per  cent,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  free  coinage  to-day  would 
bring  them  to  an  equivalency  and  keep  them  there,  when  there  i.s 
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a difference  between  them  of  53  cents  on  the  dollar?  Sir,  onr 
friends  set  before  us  an  impossible  task. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  as  now  proposed,  with  all  the  mints 
of  Europe  closed  to  free  coinage,  would  not  result  in  raising 
the  great  mass  of  silver  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world  up  to  and  retaining  it  at  a parity  with  gold.  The  effort 
to  accomplish  this  feat  would  have  one  chief  result,  and  that 
would  be  to  drive  out  of  circulation  every  dollar  of  gold  money  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blaine,  who,  during  the  great  debate  in  this  Chamber,  in 
1878,  advocated  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  (at  their  market 
ratio,  however),  sounded  a note  of  warning  against  coinage  at  an 
arbitrary  ratio,  and  showed,  with  the  lucidity  of  statement  of  which 
he  was  master,  the  evil  results  of  silver  monometallism. 

Evidently- 

Said  he— 

the  dictate  of  prudence  is  to  coin  such  a dollar  as  will  not  only  do  jus- 
tice among  our  citizens  at  home,  but  will  prove  a protection— an  absolute 
barricade— against  the  gold  monomctallists  of  Europe,  who,  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers,  will  quickly  draw  from  us  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  gold  coin  which  We  now  hold.  If  we  coin  a silver  dollar  or  full 
legal-tender,  we  are  simply  opening  our  doors  and  inviting  Europe  to  take 
our  gold.  With  our  gold  flowing  out  from  us  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  single 
silver  standard  and  our  relations  with  the  heading  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  will  not  only  be  embarrassed  but  crippled. 

The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  silver  as  currency.  In  fact  it  insures  its  very  large 
use  and  upon  terms  of  practical  equality  with  gold  itself.  While 
it  is  not  a money  of  ultimate  redemption,  it  is  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  such  in  effecting  the  manifold  exchanges  among  the  people. 

So  long  as  silver  currency  is  maintained  at  a jiarity  with  gold 
the  people  will  accept  it  in  the  payment  of  their  gold  obligations 
without  doubt  or  question,  and  in  every  respect  as  freely  and 
willingly  as  they  will  accept  gold  itself. 

The  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  Treasury  in  1893, 1894,  and 
1895  for  gold  was  largely  stimulated,  except  where  gold  was 
required  for  the  discharge  of  international  balances,  by  the  fear 
that  the  gold  standard  was  in  jeopardy,  that  gold  payments  could 
not  be  maintained,  that  the  Government  would  he  unable  to  dis- 
charge in  gold  its  obligations— its  bonds  and  greenbacks— and 
that  the  country  was  liable  to  go  to  the  silver  basis.  The  demand 
for  gold  was  largely  horn  of  fear.  It  was  not  responsive,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  any  natural  ordinary  requirements. 

Involved  in  the  proposition  for  free  silver  coinage  at  a minting 
ratio  which  so  grossly  disregards  the  market  ratio  is  the  granting 
of  profits  to  the  owners  of  silver  bullion  which  surpass  in  their 
favoritism  the  monopolies  granted  daring  the  palmiest  days  of 
Elizabeth.  They  exceed  any  privileges  which  Congress  has  ever 
seen  fit  to  confer  through  subsidizing  acts.  The  gift  is  attended 
with  no  element  of  risk  or  hazard.  It  is  direct  and  immediate. 
There  remains  no  period  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  the  owners 
and  producers  of  silver  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  imme- 
diate realization  of  privileges  and  profits  which  are  denied  others. 

Under  free  silver  coinage  the  owner  of  silver  bullion  is  enabled 
to  take  his  commodity  to  the  mints  of  the  United  States  and  to 
have  it  impressed  with  the  potential  stamp  of  the  Government, 
and  at  its  expense,  and  then  pass  it  at  its  minting  value  in  the 
payment  of  his  obligations.  Silver  bullion,  which  is  worth  but 
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46.7  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  com- 
petition is  free  and  open  to  the  great  silver  producers,  must  be 
impressed,  upon  their  demand,  and  without  cost  to  them,  with 
the  stamp  of  the  Government,  whereby  it  is  increased  in  value 
about  53  cents  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  accept  it  at  the  en- 
hanced value.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  under  free  coinage  as  pro- 
Ijosed  there  would  be  a net  profit  to  the  silver-bullion  owners  of 
about  $53,000,000  in  every  $100,000,000  of  silver  coin. 

What  claim  have  the  owners  of  silver  bullion  to  such  distinct 
and  positive  favoritism  of  the  Government?  If  there  he  class  dis- 
tinction in  legislation  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  it 
lurks  in  every  word  and  line  of  a free-coinage  law . If  there  be 
governmental  favoritism,  it  is  found  in  its  most  offensive  form 
in  a free-silver  measure  which  so  utterly  and  grossly  disregards 
the  market  value  of  the  two  metals. 

While  the  effect  of  a free-coinage  law  would  be  to  enrich  the 
producers  of  silver  bullion  at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the  minting 
ratios  of  the  two  metals,  this  difference,  striking  as  it  is.  would 
be  but  a small  fraction  of  the  cost  which  would  fall  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  derangement  of  our  fiscal  affairs,  in  the  unsettling  of 
values  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  our  commercial  enterprises. 

Sir,  by  what  right  do  the  silver-bullion  owners  demand  that  the 
Government  should  imi^ress  46.7  cents  worth  of  silver  bullion 
with  the  legal-tender  value  of  100  cents,  and  oblige  labor  to  take 
it,  and  require  capital  to  accept  it  for  a full  100  cents.  Such  a 
proposition,  if  submitted  in  terms  as  above,  would  seem  mon- 
strous, and  yet  such  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  effect.  It  does 
violence  to  imblic  morals  and  to  wholesome  and  sound  finance. 
There  is  nothing  whateyer  to  warrant  it  save  and  except  the 
cupidity  of  the  silver-bullion  owners,  and  in  the  end  they  would 
suffer  in  common  with  others  in  the  depression  and  disorder  which 
would  surely  come  by  forcing  the  country  to  a free-silver  basis. 
The  advantage  they  would  gain  would  he  but  temporary;  it 
W'ould  not  and  could  not  endure  permanently. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Teller)  chal- 
lenges the  consistency  of  the  Republican  party  with  respect  to  the 
silver  question,  holding  that  its  present  purpose  is  a departure 
from  its  earlier  traditions.  Sir,  this  is  hardly  the  place  nor  the 
time  for  the  discussion  of  mere  party  policies. 

It  is  of  little  profit  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  has  been 
any  variation  in  political  platforms,  yet  a w-ord  in  reply  may  be 
justified.  The  pregnant  fact  is  not  whether  a party  was  right 
or  wrong  in  the  past,  hut  whether  it  is  right  now.  The  Senator 
will  search  in  vain  for  any  equivocation  in  the  utterances  or  the 
purposes  of  the  Republican  party  at  any  time  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  forms  of  currency.  It 
always  has  been  opposed  to  a degraded  dollar,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible  after  the  war  brought  every  dollar  of  our  money 
to  a plane  of  absolute  equality.  It  evolved  order  out  of  financial 
chaos  in  1879  and  has  stood  immovable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
parity  with  each  other  of  onr  dollars— gold,  paper,  and  silver. 

The  Repiiblican  party  has  done  much  for  silver,  more  than  any 
other  party  has  ever  done.  It  enacted  the  measure  of  1878  which 
added  $378,166,793  to  our  silver  currency.  It  subsequently  passed 
the  law  of  1890,  which  to  the  date  of  its  repeal,  in  1893,  still  further 
increased  the  silver  currency  by  $155,931,00'?,  making  a total 
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addition  of  silver  to  our  monetary  supply  in  fifteen  years  of 

Notwithstanding  these  several  attempts  to  provide  liberally  for 
the  use  of  silver,  it  steadily  continued  to  decline,  as  heretofore 
ol3S6rv6cl« 

Conditions  rapidly  and  materially  changed;  and  party  policy 
and  business  prudence  demanded  a change  to  meet  them.  Ex- 
perience rendered  necessary  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  no  one  would  advocate  its  restoration  to 

the  statute  boohs  to-day.  . t -i.  le 

It  is  true  that  the  Republican  party  at  St.  Louis  pledged  itself 
to  promote  international  bimetallism  with  the  leading  commercial 
nations,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  that  pledge  has  beenfaitntully 

At  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  present  Administration 
succeeded  to  power  a commission  of  able  men  was  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing,  so  far  as  they  could,  international 
bimetallism.  The  pledge  was  deliberately  made,  and  it  was  made 

to  be  kept.  , i iri  j.  i 

The  commission  was  not  composed  of  lukewarm  or  half-lieartea 

friends  of  the  cause  of  silver  or  men  kicking  in  tact  or  capacity. 
It  was  composed  of  the  able  junior  S€uator  frona  Colorado 
Wolcott!,  the  former  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Gen.  Charles  J . Paine,  a man  of  eminence  and 
recognized  ability.  Better  nor  abler  friends  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
national bimetallism  could  not  be  found,  nor  could  men  have  been 
chosen  possessing  in  fuller  measure  the  public  confidence. 

The  commission  visited  the  leading  commercial  whose 

cooperation  was  admittedly  indispensable  in  the  establishme^  o± 
international  bimetaUism.  As  the  country  well  knows,  the  effort 
was  futile,  but  through  no  failure  of  faithful  and  able  advocacy. 

I would  earnestly  commend  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  or 
the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  the  report  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  commission,  Senator 

Wolcott: 

Since  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in  1873— 

Said  he — 

there  have  been  three  international  conferences  held  in  the  ^ndeavOT  to 

secure  the  restoration  of  bimetallism.  All  of  Ikese  conferences  have  ^en 

failures.  There  are  eighteen  nations  of  Europe,  each  emitting 

own,  and  all  of  them  basing  their  circulation  upon  the  standard  Soldalone^ 

Two  of  them,  Russia  and  Austria,  have,  since  the  last  ^ 

bv  law  the  gold  value  of  the  sUver  in  their  cu  rrent  silver 

of  the  paper  based  on  silver.  One  of  the  countries  has 

India  its  chief  colony,  the  largest  absorbent  of  silver  in  the  world,  an  j,  out 

sfde  of  Europe,  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  inaugurated  a new  ratio  between 

gold  and  silver  of  to  1. 

I desire  also  to  invite  the  considerate  attention  of  our  friends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  which  recognizes  that  the  minting  ratio  of  gold  and  silver 
should  approximate  the  market  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  commission  appreciated  the 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  establish  international  bimetallism  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  when  he  declared: 

It  may  also  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to 
bringing  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  t»f  20  to  1.  more  nearly  approxi 
mating  the  ratios  recognized  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  India. 

In  the  face  of  this  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber  dem^d 
that  the  United  States  should  alone  open  her  mints  to  tlie  free 
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admission  of  gold  and  silver  at  a ratio  which  has  heeu  discarded 

bv  other  countries.  . „ . r-  . 

‘The  French  ambassador,  at  the  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  held  at  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  London  in  1897,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  American  commissioners,  stated  the  position  of  the  French 
Government,  and,  among  other  things,  said  that 

The  legal  system  established  in  France  upon  thi^s  Msis  (15}  to  1)  has  oper- 
ated for  a long  time  in  a manner  fully  satisfactory  to  the  French  nation.  But 
for  about  tweuty  years  this  system  has  been  disturbed  by  different  causes 
* * * One  of  these  causes  is  doubtless  the  superabundant  production  o< 
silver  ♦ ♦ * In  France  we  have  been  led  to  fight  the  evil  by  the  closing 
of  our  mints  to  the  silver  metal;  that  is  to  say.  by  the  temporary  sippension 
of  the  coinage  of  silver.  * * * If  the  Government  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  reop^s  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we  would  be  hooded 
by  the  abundance  of  this  metal  coming  from  all  other  countries  of  the 
world,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  even  greater  evil  of  the 
elation  of  one  of  our  precious  metals;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  effective  de.'struc 
tion  of  the  legal  ratio  upon  which  our  monetary  system  is  based. 

Hg  Wets  furthGr  of  tho  opinion  th^t  ft  cominon  undGrstftniiing 
between  all  the  commercial  nations  would  be  essential  to  the 
reestablishment  of  the  normal  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 

If  measures  of  this  kind— 

Said  he— 

should  be  adopted  by  all  the  commercial  nations  we  would  be  able  to  reopen 
our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  without  fear  of  being  submerged  by 
an  excessive  influx  of  this  metal. 

The  French  Ambassador  will  not  be  charged  with  being  in  any 
wise  unfriendly  to  the  greatest  possible  use  of  silver  currency. 
He  very  clearly  shows  why  it  is  unwise  and  impossible  for  the 
French  Government  to  undertake  the  independent  free  coinage  of 
silver — reasons  which  should  have  great  weight  in  our  own  coun- 
try. They  are  not  the  reasons  urged  by  a political  partisan  of 
the  United  States,  but  are  the  observations  of  a great  statesman 
and  financier,  who,  by  tradition,  would  be  biased,  if  at  all,  in  favor 
of  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver.  , . , . r 

Sir,  the  opposition  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  to  use  a hackneyed  phrase,  “without  the  aid  or  consent  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth.”  This  is  intended  to  be  a brave  utter- 
ance, stimulating  to  the  national  spirit  and  to  our  national  pride, 
but  it  is  a sharp  impeachment  of  our  intelligence.  Let  thc^e  who 
advocate  such  a policy  study  well  the  utterances  of  the  Frencli 

Ambassador.  , rm 

The  opposition  are  bimetallists  in  theory  only  . The  very  policy 
which  they  advocate  defeats  their  professed  object,  and  they  are, 
in  fact,  silver  monometallists. 

We  require  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  a part  of  om 
circulating  medium,  and  we  have  carefully  provided  for  them 
retention.  Under  the  bill  silver  and  silver  certificates  become  me 
pocket  money  of  the  people.  All  currency  in  denominations  be- 
low ten  dollars  is  withdrawn,  and  silver  certificates  in  denomi- 
nations of  one,  two,  and  five  dollars  will  take  their  place.  This 
will  obviously  secure  a wide  distribution  of  the  silver  certmeates 
and  silver  coin.  Thus  distributed,  their  parity  with  gold  wUl 
doubtless  be  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  making  them  a 

charge  upon  the  gold  reserve.  -i.  i • r 

There  is  a very  broad  distinction  between  the  unlimited  issue  of 
silver  as  a currency  and  its  limited  use;  a distinction  which  the 
advocates  of  unlimited  coinage  in  their  extraordinary  zeal  seem 
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to  fail  to  perceive.  The  result,  sir,  which  would  flow  from  the 
two  policies  of  limited  and  unlimited  coinage  would  be  quite 
divergent. 

The  Treasurj'  is  able  to  maintain  the  interchangeability  of  a lim- 
ited amount  of  silver  and  paper  with  gold  and  maintain  them  at 
par.  The  gold  reserve  of  $150,000,000  will  enable  the  Treasury 
Department  to  keep  the  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes 
at  par  with  gold  by  exchanging  gold  for  them  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  It  is  manifest  that  if  there  is  no  limit  to  the  silver  and 
paper  issues,  the  Treasury,  strong  as  it  is  or  strong  as  it  may 
become,  would  soon  be  unable  to  reileem  with  gold  the  mass  of 
silver  and  paper  which  would  be  presented  for  redemption. 

The  adoption  of  the  silver  standard  would  result  in  a severe 
contraction  of  the  currency.  It  would  expel,  as  already  observed, 
the  stock  of  gold  in  this  country,  which  is  about  $1,025,825,163; 
and  the  silver  and  paper  would  fall  from  the  gold  standard  down 
to  the  silver  basis — which  would  be  the  value  of  silver  bullion  for 
the  time  being.  The  shrinkage  in  the  money  value  of  Jhe  total 
silver  and  paper  currency  amounting  to  about  $1,250,647,748  would 
be,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  silver  bullion,  about 
$670,134,588.  Free  silver  coinage,  while  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  the  expansion  of  our  currency,  would  result  in  its  very  great 
and  serious  contraction. 

Our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber  have  been 
entirely  consistent  in  their  opposition  to  a stable  monetary  system. 
They  opposed  the  resumx)ti on  of  specie  payments.  They  demanded 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  when  the  so-called  Bland- Allison  Act  of 
1878  w^as  passed,  and  were  still  insistent  in  behalf  of  free-silver 
coinage  wlien  the  Sherman  law  was  enacted  in  1890.  While  other 
countries  have  been  going  to  the  gold  standard  they  have  strongly 
persisted  in  our  adopting  policies  which  would  place  the  country 
squarely  upon  a silver  standard.  Their  financial  policy  has  been 
consistently  reactionary. 

They  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Government’s  fiat. 
From  what  has  been  said  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Jones]  , the  fiat  of  the  Government  is  the  chief  essential  of  a 
sound  stable  monetary  system.  During  the  last  Congress  the 
opposition  advocated  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  irredeemable 
paper  money.  The  proposition  received  the  earnest  support  of 
the  advocates  of  free-silver  coinage.  The  exigency,  sir,  which 
will  justify  the  nation  in  issuing  i)aper  currency  must  be  a 
grave  one  indeed,  but  no  circumstances  can  be  so  emergent  as  to 
warrant  any  Government  in  issuing  an  absolutely  irredeemable 
paper  cuiTency. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McLaurin]  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  substitute  of  the  Finance  Committee 
providing — 

That  sections  3412  and  3413  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  which  im- 
pose any  tax  upon  the  circulation  of  State  banks  or  State  banking  institutions 
be,  and'the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

The  amendment  received  the  solid  Democratic  free-silver  vote. 
It  was  in  harmony  with  the  policy  and  traditions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  was  no  sudden  inspiration,  for  the  Democratic 
convention  in  1892  solemnly  resolved  “that  the  prohibitory  10  per 
cent  tax  on  State-bank  issues  be  repealed.”  It  is  quite  proper,  sir, 
that  silver  monometallism  and  wild-cat  currency  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  They  may  well  have  a common  author. 
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It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  any  party,  in  the  light  of  to- 
day, should  deliberately  propose  to  pollute  the  present  currency 
of  "the  country  by  the  introduction  of  State-bank  issues.  The 
pi-esent  currency  is  national,  known  everywhere  and  good  every- 
where within  our  jurisdiction,  while  the  proposed  currency  would 
be  known  nowhere  beyond  the  community  in  which  issued,  good 
nowhere  else,  and  often  depreciated  at  home. 

A writer  in  the  North  America^  Review  thus  describes  the  an- 
noyance and  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  State-bank  money: 

In  the  Southeni  and  Western  States  the  divergence  in  some  instance  ex- 
ceeded even  25  per  cent.  Not  only  was  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nomi- 
nal exchange  of  the  day  necessary  before  making  purchases  at  a distant 
place,  but  a traveler  proceeding  from  the  South  or  West  toward  the  North 
or  East,  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  money  received  at  all.  could 
not  adjust  his  reckoning  at  an  inn  till  an  abstruse  calculation  wa-s  made  of 
the  discount  to  which  his  bank  notes  were  to  be  subjected,  or  till  he  had 
recourse  to  the  interposition  of  a broker. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Garland  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1840  with  respect  to  State-bank  issues: 

The  State  banks— 

Said  he— 

within  a few  years  nearly  doubled  their  original  number,  were  greatly  en- 
larged in  their  powers  and  nominal  resources,  and  made  to  pour  forth  with 
prodigal  hand  their  spurious  issues  of  paper  money— those  pictured  shadows 
that  bewildered  the  Drain,  intoxicated  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  drove 
thorn  into  maddest  schemes  of  speculation  and  extravagance.  Never  did 
any  nation  in  the  same  space  of  time  make  more  rapid  advances  in  degen- 
eracy or  approach  nearer  a total  abandonment  of  that  great  moral  law  which 
constitute.^  the  well-being  of  the  civil  society  and  a substitution  in  its  place 
of  tho.se  time-serving  expedients  of  interest  and  selfishness  which  never  fail 
to  end  in  fraud,  oppression,  and  ruin. 

We  have  witnessed  the  usual  Democratic  and  Populistic  assanlt 
upon  the  uational  banks.  We  have  heard  a very  familiar  protest 
against  turning  over  to  them  the  power  to  issue  and  to  control  the 
volume  of  currency  in  the  country.  The  keenest  invective  is  sum- 
moned against  them  day  after  day. 

An  examination  of  the  record,  however,  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
our  friends  are  not,  after  all,  really  opposed  to  the  control  of  the 
volume  of  the  currency  by  the  banks,  for  they  have  already,  in 
the  most  emphatic  and  solemn  manner  in  which  parties  can  give 
expression  to  their  policies  and  purposes,  exx)ressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  granting  them  such  power.  It  is  true  that  they  sharply 
oppose  national-bank  currency,  which  has  been  emitted  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  which  is  absolutely  good  throughout 
eve'ry  State  and  Territory,  and  is  equivalent  to  gold  in  many  for- 
eign countries.  But  they  deliberate!}^  propose  to  give  State  banks 
the  power  to  issue  currency,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  control 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

Sir,  they  are  against  a national  cunency,  a single  currency,  but 
are  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  as  many  currencies 
as  each  of  the  forty- five  States  of  the  Union  may  se^  fit  to  authorize. 

The  provision  for  funding  theS,  4.  and  3 per  cent  bonds,  maturing 
respectively,  in  1904,  1907,  and  1908,  amounting  to  $849,332,520, 
into  2 per  cent  bonds,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government 
after  thirty  5’ears,  is  not  oppressive,  as  those  opposing  would  make 
believe,  for  it  will  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  if  the 
conversion  is  complete,  in  an  annual  saving  of  interest  of 
$15,973,886.20. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  government  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
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able  to  borrow  such  a tremendous  sum  of  money  at  so  low  a rate 
of  interest.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  effect  the  refund- 
ing of  the  bonds  mentioned  into  2 per  cent  bonds,  as  proposed, 
the  result  will  be  high  testimony  to  the  credit  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  virtue  of  the  gold  standard.  No  such  conversion 
could  be  effected,  with  an  annual  saving  to  the  Government  of 
nearly  §16,000,000,  with  the  country  upon  the  silver  standard,  or 
if  we  were  to  incorporate  in  the  pending  measure  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Butler]," providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
Under  such  a monetary  policy  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  refunding  over 
eight  hundred  millions  of  its  debt  at  2 per  cent  interest,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  people  of  a great  part  of  their  burden.  They 
bear  it" willingly,  it  is  true;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  degree  possible. 

Clothed  with  the  authority  conferred  b}^  the  pending  measure, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  effect  an 
immediate  conversion  of  several  hundred  millions  of  the  high 
interest-bearing  bonds  into  the  2 per  cent  bonds  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Tet.ler], 
for  whom  I entertain  the  highest  resi>ect,  expressed  his  fear  of 
bonds,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cockrell]  , 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  serviceable  member  of  this  body,  per- 
ceives in  the  present  movement  the  effort  to  perpetuate  the  na- 
tional debt. 

There  is,  sir,  in  our  past  history  no  basis  for  the  intimation  that 
the  party  in  power  is  predisposed  to  increase  or  in  any  manner 
unduly  to  extend  the  bonds  of  the  Government.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  that  party  we  have  witnessed  the  reduction  of  the 
interest-bearing  public  debt  from  §2,38-5,033,315  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  to  §585,037,100  at  the  close  of  Harrison’s  Administration, 
and  with  the  reduction  of  the  principal  has  gone  a reduction  of 
the  interest  upon  what  remained.  With  the  exception  of  some 
ninety  millons  of  bonds  issued  preparatory  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879,  no  Kepublican  Administration  ever 
increased  the  bonded  debt  except  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

Contrast  with  this  record  the  issue  of  §202,000,000  of  bonds  by 
the  last  Democratic  Administration  to  meet  peace  requirements. 

The  addition  of  §200,000,000  of  bonds  to  the  national  debt  by  the 
present  Administration  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war  needs  no  word  of  justification. 

Those  bonds  are  held  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  are  to- 
day at  a premium,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 

iMr.  Davis]  suggests.  Could  that  resulthave  been  accomplished, 
Ir.  President,  under  a free-coinage  law  such  as  is  proposed  by 
way  of  amendment  to  the  pending  measure?  Those  bonds,  sir, 
have,  according  to  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  act 
authorizing  them,  been  distributed  equitably  among  the  people  of 
the  country  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the 
ablest  Secretaries  who  ever  sat  in  the  chair  once  occupied  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a Secretary  who  is  deserving  of  praise  for 
his  able  and  faithful  administration  of  a great  trust. 

It  has  been  a familiar  assertion  and  assumption  of  the  advocates 
of  free  silver  that  there  exists  a gold- hoarding  class:  that  the  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds  of  the  Government,  who  are  assailed  as  if  they 
were  enemies  of  society,  exact  gold  in  their  payment,  and  that  the 
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advocates  of  the  gold  standard  seek  to  promote  their  selfish  inter- 
ests. 

Like  many  other  propositions  which  have  been  advanced,  this 
is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  truth  is,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  show  in  the  debate  upon  the  war-revenue  bill, 
that  the  holders  of  bonds  rarely  exact  gold;  that  they  are  usually 
paid  by  checks  and  drafts  and  not  in  any  specific  money,  either 
paiier, "silver,  or  gold,  and  that  whenever  currency  is  paid  it  is 
paid,  as  a rule,  indiscriminatel3^  In  the  current  practice,  checks 
are  drawn  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  and  are  by  them  deposit^ 
in  bank,  as  other  deposits  are  made,  subject  to  check  or  draft. 
The  desire  for  gold  in  the  payment  of  Government  as  well  as 
other  obligations  will  arise  chiefly  only  when  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  purpose  or  ability  of  the  Government  to  pay  in  that  metal. 
The  more  absolute  and  certain  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  gold  standard,  the  less  wull  be  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  payment  of  obligations  in  that  coin. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr,  Teller],  who  I regret  to 
see  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment,  has  been  pleased  to  refer 
to  the  measure  before  the  Senate  as  the  fruit  of  a caucus,  as  hav- 
ing been  inspired  by  a junta  which  met  at  Indianapolis.  Such 
charges,  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  debate  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion. and  are  scarcely  worthy  of  answer. 

There  never  was  a measure  before  the  Senate  which  w^as  freer 
from  the  suggestion  of  caucus,  or  which  is  more  responsive  to  the 
demand  of  the  people,  than  that  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee.  It  is  but  a concrete  statement  of  the  w’ill  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  countiy. 

Sir,  the  monetary  commission,  or  the  “junta,”  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator,  \vhich  met  at  Indianapolis,  w\as  composed 
of  men  of  eminent  ability,  one  of  them  for  many  years  a most 
distinguished  member  of  this  body,  with  no  purpose  to  subserve 
except  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  have  given  intelli- 
gent consideration  to  the  great  monetary'  question  from  as  ex- 
alted motives  as  can  inspire  men,  and  are  entitled  to  more  than 
censure  and  contumely,  whether  or  not  their  suggestions  in  wdiole 
or  in  part  received  attentive  consideration  by  any  committee. 
There  is  no  fitter  place,  sir,  than  Indiana  in  w'hich  a monetary  com- 
mission could  originate,  for  that  State  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
a firm  and  positive  stand  against  the  hex'esy  of  free  silver  coinage 
and  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  But  these  considerations  are 
entirely  aside  from  the  purpose,  I have  been  provoked  to  them 
by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ungenerous  observations  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Colorado. 

There  has  been  much  fervid  denunciation  of  the  gold  standard 
by  the  opposition,  as  though  itwere  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  truth  is  that  the  greatest  arhievements,  which  are  the  rich 
fruits  of  peace,  have  been  witnessed  during  the  existence  of  the 
single  gold  standard. 

There  have  been  temporarj"  periods  of  reaction,  but  the  general 
trend  of  development  has  been  upward.  The  most  serious  reac- 
tions have  occurred  when  the  permanency  of  our  standard  has 
been  imperiled  through  the  operation  of  unwise  laws.  The  most 
acute  disorders  have  been  experienced,  affecting  both  labor  and 
capital,  when  our  currency  seemed  to  be  most  involved. 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country  from 
1870,  three  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and 
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1899,  both  years  included,  is  without  a parallel,  perhaps,  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

1 shall  submit  a table  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  any  words  I can  utter 
the  tremendous  ??rowth  and  development  of  j;he  Republic  under 
the  existing  gold  standard.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  our 
population  increased  100  per  cent,  the  money  in  circulation  in- 
creased 182  per  cent.  Deposits  in  savings  banks,  where  are  gath- 
ered the  earnings  of  the  workingmen  of  the  country,  increased 
327  per  cent.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  which  measure  the  in- 
tellectual growth  of  the  people,  increased  261  per  cent. 

Mr.  BEVERIDGE.  For  what  years? 

Mr.  FAIRBANKS.  The  years  18T(»-1899.  The  story  is  along 
and  interesting  one,  which  must  quicken  the  pride  and  prove  an 
inspiration  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Shall  this  splendid  history  be  reversed?  Can  we  write  a new 
chapter  more  brilliant  than  the  past  by  the  introduction  of  a cur- 
rency standard  which  has  been  discarded  by  every  enlightened 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Those,  sir,  who  denounce  the 
gold  standard  and  assail  its  supporters  must  have  read  to  no 
profit  the  splendid  and  incomparable  history  of  their  country. 

No  higher  duty  rests  upon  the  Congress  than  that  of  providing 
a sound  and  stable  monetary  system  for  the  people,  good  through- 
out the  Republic,  a standard  as  fixed  and  as  unvarying  as  the  best 
wisdom  can  devise;  a standard  which  shall  be  the  same  from  year 
to  year  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  determine,  the  same  when 
contracts  mature  as  when  they  are  made— a standard  whose  integ- 
rity is  tmquestioned  and  unquestionable, 

Bir.  such  a standard  is  before  us. 
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